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A literature review explored the differences between the 
high school diploma and GED (General Educational Development) credentials and 
the value of receiving one in comparison to the other. The study found that 
GED recipients and high school seniors who take the five tests constituting 
the GED score similarly, but that test achievement does not signify 
educational equivalency. Skill disparities occur because high school 
graduates spend about four times as much time in classes as GED students, and 
GED students often have problems related to attitudes, values, and behaviors 
that led to their dropping out of school. The study also found that 
individuals earning a GED instead of a high school diploma earn substantially 
lower earnings long term. The study determined that the greatest benefit of 
obtaining a GED is the potential it offers for continuing education and 
training. Most GED recipients achieve grades that are almost comparable to 
those of high school graduates, especially in 2 -year and technical programs. 
However, fewer GED holders than high school graduates who go on to 4 -year 
colleges receive their diplomas. In general, it is less likely that GED 
recipients will be more successful than high school graduates, but they do 
achieve more than dropouts. Not withstanding the lack of economic 
advancement, GED recipients tend to experience other successful outcomes 
compared to high school dropouts: higher self-esteem, greater satisfaction 
with their lives, more likelihood to encourage their children to finish 
school, and getting a better job. (KC) 
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Is the BED a Valuable Credential? 




The GED (General Educational Development) credential was not 
created as a way to help dropouts acquire the equivalent of a high 
school diploma as many people believe. It was established during 
World War II as a way of helping veterans become eligible for post- 
secondary education without having to return to high school to cam 
a diploma. During the 1950s, however, the focus of the GED was 
enlarged and rhe option was afforded to anyone who had not gradu- 
ated from high school. In 1999, more than one-half million people 
received GEDs; over 700,000 took the exam (Tyler, Murnane, and 
Willett 2000). 

To receive a GED certificate, students who have dropped out of 
high school before graduation must pass all five of the required tests 
in reading, writing, math, science, and social studies. Successfully 
passing these tests certifies attainment of the specified knowledge 
and skills required for postsecondary education and training. It does 
not, however, signify the successful completion of a core high school 
curriculum or a 4-year course of study (Auchter 1998) . What value 
does a GED have for high school dropouts and how does a GED 
credential translate to employment, earnings, further education, and 
personal well-being? This Myths and Realities examines these ques- 
tions by exploring the differences between the high school diploma 
and GED credentials and the value of receiving one in comparison 
to the other. 

Do GED Recipients and High 5choal 
Graduates Have Equivalent Skills? 

GED recipients and high school seniors who take the five tests con- 
stituting the GED score similarly (Boesel, Alsalam, and Smith 1998) . 
There are several reasons why this is true. For one, GED recipients 
tend to have completed more years of schooling than the typical 
dropout (finishing about 10 school years) and typically are of a higher 
socioeconomic status. As a result they have stronger cognitive skills 
that enable them to do well on the tests (ibid.). Second, GED re- 
cipients are older than high school graduates — having an average 
age of 25 (Boesel 1998). As a result they have more real-world ex- 
periences than high school graduates, which can contribute to posi- 
tive test score outcomes. 

In spite of these advantages, research suggests that test achieve- 
ment does not signify' educational equivalency and that GED hold- 
ers 1 skills are not equivalent to those of high senool graduates (ibid.). 
Two reasons for this are suggested in the literature: (1) GED holders 
lack in-depth knowledge and skills; and (2) GED holders lack em- 
ployability skills. 

In a study of students entering 2-year colleges, it was found that 
more GED recipients than high school graduates were placed in 
developmental reading, English, and math courses (Hamilton 1998). 
This should not be surprising when one considers the difference in 
hours devoted to study: A GED learner spends 100 hours of instruc- 
tion for a 1 -year gain in reading ability; a nigh school student spends 
over 400 hours in core curriculum classes. 

A second reason for the disparity in skills is related to noncognitive 
characteristics. The reasons that dropouts have done poorly in school 
often are related to attitudes, values, and behaviors. Many GED 
recipients may still lack such attributes and skills as a strong work 
ethic, good interpersonal skills, and perseverance (Tyler 1998). 
Additionally, some of the life events that have led students to drop 



out — pregnancy, marriage, family problems, poverty — pose continu- 
ing barriers to their ability to perform successfully. Most dropouts 
are nontraditional students who are likely to be on their own finan- 
cially and are often single parents (ibid). 

Da High School Dropouts Realize 
Large Payoffs from the GED? 

The numbers of people who receive GEDs each year increased by 
approximately 200% between 1967 and 1998. Of the 500,000 people 
currently receiving GEDs each year, 200,000 are under the age of 
20, and 50,000 are 16-17 years old (Chaplin 1999). At first glance, 
the payoff for getting a GED instead of staying in school to earn a 
high school degree seems large. For example, Tyler, Murnane, and 
Willett (1998) report that the earnings of young, white males in- 
crease significantly with GED certification. However, these benefits 
may reflect only a short-term gain. For example, a salary increase of 
over $1,000 in l year may seem substantial; however, one needs to 
consider the base salary to which the raise has been added and the 
potential for continuing substantial raises over the subsequent years 
of employment. Most studies show that individuals earning a GED 
instead of a high school diploma earn substantially lower earnings 
longterm (Chaplin 1999). 

Chaplin (1999) suggests that some GED policies (those with lim- 
ited restrictions) may encourage youth to leave high school with a 
plan to obtain an equivalency certificate. However, teenagers who 
drop out of school to get their GEDs typically do not get them while 
they are teenagers. Chaplin (1999) reports that “being allowed to 
get a GED without restrictions (except the age limit and national 
rules) is predicted to increase the GED rate by about 0.5 percentage 
points and lower high school continuation ratios by about 1.5 per- 
centage points compared to not being allowed to get a GED at all” 
(online, n.p.). Thus, the benefit of allowing teenagers to get GEDs 
is questionable if these policies result in the high cost of increasing 
dropout rates. 

Does the GED Open Doors 
to Postsecondarg Education 
and Training? 

The greatest benefit of obtaining a GED is the potential it offers for 
continuing education and training. “Many postsecondary education 
and training programs are denied to uncredentialed dropouts, but 
open toGED holders” (Tyler 1998, online, n.p.). Today, people with- 
out a high school diploma are relegated to low-wage jobs or unem- 
ployment. Even the earnings of high school graduates decrease each 
year in relation to those who have college degrees. The road out of 
poverty and to economic security is linked to continuing education. 

Avoiding poverty and the ramifications of unemployment may be 
the prime motivator for GED pursuit, as most GED recipients (60.5 
percent) move on to some form of continuing education (Dean 
1998). Technical programs, nondegrec training programs, 2-year 
associate degree programs, and on-the-job training programs are some 
of the options these GED holders pursue. According to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which administers the GED, two-thirds 
of GED candidates are seeking more education (Virshup 1999). 
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One of the appeals of pursuing a GED is the fact that today, over 95 
percent of US. colleges and universities accept GED recipients as 
students (Chaplin 1999). Some institutions, however, require stu- 
dents to demonstrate additional evidence of their skills and abilities 
by achieving acceptable SAT and/or ACT scores. This may be why, 
once in college, GED recipients tend to achieve grades that are al- 
most comparable with those of high school graduates. Those who 
enrolled in vocational or technical programs achieved grades of ap- 
proximately the same level (Boesel 1998). 

Acquiring a GED can open the door to many dropouts who could 
not afford the expenses of postsecondary education, as the certifi- 
cate can enable a student to receive financial aid through Pell Grants 
and Guaranteed Student Loans (Boesel, Alsalem, and Smith 1998). 
This may be the support GED holders need to be able to complete a 
postsecondary program. 

Is the Military Interested 
in GED Recipients? 

One might suppose that, since postsecondary institutions are wel- 
coming students with GED credentials, rhe military would do like- 
wise. However, since the mid-1980s, the US. military has set the 
limit for new recruits who have GEDs at 10 percent. It has also 
instituted a three-tier policy that places GED recipients in the sec- 
ond tier. These decisions were based on evidence of GED recipi- 
ents' poor attrition rates (ibid.). 

Are GED Recipients Less Successful 
than High 5choal Graduates? 

John Garvey of CUNY describes two populations who take the GED: 
(1) people who attended good high schools and were passing their 
exams but dropped out because of an unforeseen circumstance, e.g., 
death of a parent, pregnancy; and (2) people who attended substan- 
dard schools and dropped out because they lacked interest, motiva- 
tion, and skills that would lead them to graduation. Garvey con- 
tends that this second group — those with the lowest skills when 
they dropped out — realizes the biggest economic benefit to receiv- 
ing their GED when they apply themselves. However, in general, it 
is less likely that GED recipients will be more successful than high 
school graduates (ibid.). 

As in all speculations, there are exceptions to the rule. Wendy’s 
founder Dave Thomas and comedian Bill Cosby are two famous 
GED recipients who have achieved substantial success. Although 
intelligence and talent may have helped their efforts, each of these 
famous GED holders was motivated, dedicated, and committed to 
their advancement and, most important, willing to invest in human 
capital development to achieve their goals. 

National recognition and economic advancement are not the only 
type of achievement that leads to personal happiness and success. 
Dean (1998) itemizes four additional outcomes of GED certifica- 
tion based on his study of GED graduates in Pennsylvania: 

• GED recipients tend to feel better about themselves than do 
dropouts who never return to school. They have an enhanced 
sense of self-esteem by knowing that they have accomplished 
requirements of educational certification. 

• GED recipients tend to realize greater satisfaction with their 
lives than do dropouts. They are more apt to read, continue 
learning, and be financially secure. 

• GED recipients are more likely to encourage their children to 
finish school as they realize the handicaps they have had to 
face by not completing high school themselves. 



• GED recipients are more likely to get a better job than high 
school dropouts who do not return to school. They tend to 
have more full-time work and experience regular, uninterrupted 
employment. 

Although as a group GED recipients may not achieve more than 
high school graduates, they do realize comparable outcomes when 
they apply themselves. However, as stressed by Chaplin (1999), GED 
policies must not make it easier for high school students to drop out 
as such action can have unintended negative consequences, Stay- 
ing in school is preferable to dropping out. However, in this infor- 
mation age, when wage inequality is increasing and education is a 
key to successful employment outcomes, the GED is a vital educa- 
tional option that can help high school dropouts improve their la- 
bor market potential. 
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